


























THE ‘HIVE. 


Bn will Honepcomb, 








Qualis apes estate nova per florea rura 
Exercet tb ole lador yecoccerssececncccvesovess 
on conde ccevecechostiontbdioe ane liquentia mella 
Stipant, et dulci distendunt nectare cellas. 


VIRCIL. 


Our labour'suth, as whew, from flow’r to flow’r, 
The Bee, in newborn summer’s shining hour, 
The toil-sought essence sips, on busy wings, 
And to the Hive, her nect’rous treasure brings. 
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NATIVE GENIUS+-FOR THE HIVE. 


The conflicts of party, the prejudices against American 
productions and’ partiality to transatlantic literature, have 
in most. instances thrown insuperable ‘obstructions in the 
way of Native genius, and stifled the voice of applause. 
vi we to attempt to account for these unnatural partial- 

ties and prejudices, we should say, they are as much 
owing to the injudicious management of the friends of 
American genius as to the hostility of its enemies. With 
some, whatever is American is good, of course; with 
others, tt is, of course, bad. A correct taste and unbiased 
judgement would soon set us right on this sudject. But 
we fear the period is distant, when we shall, as a nation, | 
possess them. We have been led into these remarks by 4 
reading the following analysis of a tragedy, which was t 
written by WILLIAM C. WHITE, Esquire, Counsellor at Law, \ 
and performed at the Boston theatre last winter; and which, : 
contrary to the ‘usual fate of Cisatiantic productions, was a 
received with appluuse for five or six successive represen- 

“tations, by a critical Boston audience. Our design in pre- 
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senting this. analvsis, is not only to make the reader ac- 
quainted with “The first American Dramatist,” but to 
present to him also the elegant prologue and epilogue, 
to which this analysis is a necessary preface; and which 
will follow it as soon, as our limits will permit. B. 





(From “SomEtHinG.”) 
THE CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


A new tragedy was brought out on Monday night, Jan- 
uary ist-—ILhe acknowledged author of this tragedy is 
Wm. C, White, Esq.—The public avowal of the author’s 
name was candid, was honest.—He cannot now repent of 
his ingenuousness, since the destiny of his piece is ascer- 
tained; for who would blush at the parentage of a play, 
which the literature of his country has proudly fostered 
with so much fondness and favor? 

The general outline of the fable is confessedly taken 
from the first part of M‘Keazie’s admirable novel, ** The 
Man of the World;” and in the whole range of fiction, a 
more excellent subject could not have been selected for the 
purpose of moral and pathetic impression, thro’ the me- 
dium of dramatic effect. 

The play opens with an interesting scene of domestic 
affection, in the house of the Rev. Mr. Annesley, whose 
son and daughter, (Theodore and Emmeline) fill up the 
void in his bosom, which was once occupied by their 
departed mother. 

The venerable pastor has given them a polite, classical 
and moral education; and they lived in unenvied seclusion 
ina village near London, until the fascinating beauty of 
Emmeline attracts the eye of Lord Sindall. The charac- 
ter of this nobleman is drawn, not vita major, but with a 
truth of feature and vividness of colouring, which indeed 
surprize us, in a cis-atlantic production. The ingenuity 
of the fable begins to develope itself in the very first act. 
—Lord Sindall meets Emmeline by accident near his 
country seat, seizes the moment to display his graces in 
the presentment of a nosegay, and then makes his premier 
pas to the affections of the pious family by a sum of 
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money enclosed in an anonymous letter to Theodore, in 
which the private donation is glossed by morality, and 
the secrecy of the donor is most. artfully exposed to dis- 
covery. Mr. Annesley calls on Lord Sindall to express 
the gratitude of his family for his Lordship’s generosity, 
while he, with well conducted simulation, neither affirms 
nor denies the gift, and under the promise of preferment 
very easily obtains permission to take Theodore with him 
to London. 

In the metropolis, Theodore is introduced to his lord- 
ship’s gay companions at a gaming house, and by the aid 
of Melville, a necessitous gentleman, is plundered at cards 
of all the little fortune his lordship had presented him. 
The bacchanalian scene, which precedes that of the gam- 
ing table, is one of the best drawn in the whole play. His 
virtue is now to be attacked by another and most com- 
monly, more successful artifice.—He is, by a seeming ac- 
cident introduced at midnight into a brothel, where he 
providentially meets with Adelaide Howland, who had 
been placed there for the purpose of seduction, by a per- 
fidious lover, with whom she had eloped from her father’s 
house, to be married clandestinely. Her warning voice 
becomes at once the oracle of Vheodore; and he gener- 
ously promises to restore her to her father, and to act the 
mediator between them. But having lost all his money, 
he once more resorts to the gaming house, to raise a suffi- 
cient sum for the rescue of Adelaide, on the pawn of his 
watch, ring, &c. The sum offered by Gripe is too small 
fot his necessity ; and thus he is again compelled to com- 
mit himself to the hazard of the dice. He is again unfor- 
tunate ; and by the persuasion of Melville, to whom he 
had communicated the story of Adelaide, he parts with 
his mother’s picture, loses that too, and in a state of dis- 
traction, rushes from the house. Melville, who is a re- 
luctant dependent on his lordship, is now informed by 
Grant the landlord, that Col. Howland was in the house, 
and had come to London in pursuit of an eloped daughter. 
Melville,—“whose poverty, but not whose will, consents,” 
to become the instrument of his lordship’s villanies, im- 
mediately informs the distressed father of the perilous 
situation of his daughter.—in the mean time Theodore is 
attacked in the street by a ivot pad, from whom he wrests 
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tis pistol ;*and in the phrenzy of his mind while he stands 
pausing onthe brink of suicide, the door of the gaming 
house opens, and the voice of Gripe is heard, scoffing and 
laughing at the green rustick, whom he had stripped of 
every thing, “Seven to his Mother’s picture.”— Theodore 
rushes upon him with furious indignation, seizes with 
violence the purse of the old miser, and cacapes. An 
inquiry is instantly set.on foot in the gaming house for the 
detection of the robber, whose face, being screened by 
the darkness of the night, was not recognized by Gripe. 
Oi his voice, however, he has a strong suspicion. Lord 
Sindall, in the mean time, encounters Theodore in the 
street; learns the criminal secret from his unsuspecting 
efeve; and hastens to the gaming house to concert a new — 
plot for the destruction of Emmeline. Theodore now 
arrives at the brothel, and by his menaces and denun- 
ciations, frightens the old Abigail to surrender her “ sor- 
rowing captive.” As Adelaide and Theodore are depart- 
ing, Col. Howland abruptly enters, and challenges Theo- 
dore with the dishonor of his daughter. An interesting 
explanation then takes place; the father again receives 
his daughter to his bosom, and the third act terminates 
with an impressive ejaculation to an adoreable “ provi- 
dence.” 


(To be continued. ) 





FOR THE HIVE. 
“THe SoLttTaIRe.” 
(Continued from page 20. ) 


When he had made this pathetic expostulation his mind 
seemed once more to revisit the earth, as it were, for its 
last adieu. He looked onthe surrounding objects with 
a solemn steadfastness, that seemed rather to express an 
indignation at the vices and a pity for the weaknesses of 
man, than any sort of attachment tohim. At length he 
moved from the spot, where he seemed to have been en- 
tranced. An impulse of compassion, or I would rather 
say sympathy, not an unhallowed curiosity, drew me 
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alter him. After along and silent walk we arrived at a 
comfortless shed, whose wretched appearance was but in 
unison with his own—O! sympathy, thou art the solitary 
tie, that can bind two hearts in disinterested union! It was 
thy powerful force, that.drew me unasked and unper- 
ccived under the roof of misfortune. Thou, O sympathy, 
art Nature, herself. The coldness of unmeaning ceremo- 
ny and the writhings and grimaces of fashion are equally 
strangers to thee. Thou wilt give and shouldst receive 
the feeling homage ot the heart, for thou art a stranger to 
the disguises of hypocrisy. It was thy power, that placed 
me silently by the side of ‘t The Solitaire”? in his humble 
abode.—He looked at me with an eye of indifference, till 
by degrees he summoned home his wandering faculties 
and exclaimed, “who art thou, that followest in the train 
‘‘of misfortune! ‘he paths of trouble present no pleasure, 
“that thou shouldst seek them; The abode of distress af- 
‘fords no comfort, that thou shouldst visit it. Rejoin the busy 
“world: in that, cunning, flattery,and hypocrisy, are still cur- 
‘trent. he broad and blood y pathway of ambition is yet o- 
‘pen: the meager and unsocial paths of avarice, altho’ small 
‘are yet innumerable: amongst these thou mayest find one, 

‘that will lead to affluence and worldly greatness.” The 
busy world, I replied, has few charms for me; ; and I have 
made with thee this retreat from it, that I may, with a 
brother of misfortune, enjoy once more the language of 
sincerity «The busy world has shown me, that cunning shall 
tov often dupe honesty and virtue: that flattery will ever 
maintain its superiority over human weakness; and that 
hypocrisy shall always be an over-match for sincerity. 
This is the natural course of things. In this world, in- 
deed, there is little that can gratify an honest man. Yet 
itis a world that we are bounden not to quit, till called 
hence by an Omnipotent mandate. There is a portion of 
its concerns allotted to each of us for performance, which 
it is our duty well and faithfully todo. If this duty we 
perform to the acceptance of our Master, there is a “light 
that will dawn on the grave,” whose brilliancy shall neve 
be obscured by the clouds of misfortune. 





( To be continued. ) 
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I’ve seen a dew-drop, pearl of Morning, 
Child of evening’s cold embrace, 
Cease the lily’s breast adorning, 
And to envious noon give place: 


I’ve seen a modest woodflow’r’s glory 
Beaming at the cedar’s feet ; 

And, mark the woodflow’r’s simple story ; 
*T was parch’d by random rays of heat: 


I’ve seen a fly, on glittering spangles, 
Its giddy zigzag gambols play ; 
Until the fly, a truant strangles, 
And tares its tempting spoils away: 


I’ve seen a youth, whose mind and graces 
Stamp’d him Nature’s noblest son :— 
On him I see misfortune’s traces! 

His troubled hours will soon be done ! 
O. JUveEnis. 








ODE TO MUSIC-—-FOR THE HIVE. 


Icannot resist the temptations of friendship, which 
ampel me to give the history of the following beautiful 
opE.—lIt was after my return from a delightful walk 
amongst the pleasant villas of Cambridge, to the Chapel 
of the University, to attend the devotions of the evening, 
that my friend S. J. Gardner, who was then quite a youth, 
came to me with one of those interesting smiles on his 
countenance, which dono discredit tothe Head, while 
they give an additional value to the Heart, and put the 
little ode into my hands for inspection. I read, copied, 
and returned it to him with a note, complimenting him on 
his talents, that shone equally conspicuous in the abstru- 
sities of mathematical and metaphysical science and jn the 
lighter branches of literature and the belles lettres. [ 
afterwards gave the ode to the public in an Eastern paper 
and have had the pleasure of seeing it in many of the 
respectable literary Journals of the times. I might add, 
itis from “The Times” of May 19th. that I transplant it 
to THE HIVE C. 
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THE HIVE. 
ODE, 


Softly swiming thro’ the air, 

Come sweet soft’ner of my care; 

Beauteous goddess, bring with thee 

Silken chords of melody. 

Dipp’d in pure olian fount, 

Welling from inspired mount: 

Wily weave thy golden measure, 

That shall southe-my soul to pleasure: 
.» Sweetly swell the linked tone ; 

Sweetly breathe the pensive moan! 

Now with slow transition dying, 

Now with winged lightning flying ; 

Oft in whispering bréezes sleeping, 

Then in ocean thunder sweeping ; 

In varied sweetness thus combin’d, 

Thow canst soothe the savage mind. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We did intend to have given extracts from the numer- 
Ous letters, we have received relative to “THE HivE,” 
but our narrow limits prevent. We will, however, give 
the substance of their opinions, divested of the rubbish of 
their puning “bastard wit,” in which they are enveloped. 
It is a curious fact, that those, who have expressed any 
disaprobation of the work, have let it off in a volley of 
puns ; while those, who have expressed a contrary opinion, 
have done it in good and plain terms.—Three only have 
disapproved, while more than three times three have 
commended. One of the three says, “your dees are all 
drones ;” another “your honey is il/favored,” and the third, 
“vour Aive is all coms.” One of the Wisacfes has made 
the novel and most astonishing discovery, that “‘the human 
mind is fond of variety;” and for a lack of that, “The Hive” 
is not to succeed. Had this blear-eyed philosopher made 
another equally important discovery, that no great variety 
of subject can be admitted in the narrow compass of one 
number, consisting of eight pages only, he might at least 
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have had some title to commonsense. Jaricty of thought 
is to be expected and’ that we shall endeavor to give. 

We feel highly gratified with .our increased patronage ; 
and tender our grateful acknowledgements to our friends 
in Philadelphia, in Carlisle (Penn.) and in Richmond and 
Charleston, Virginia. 

To our friends in:Harvard and Dartmouth Univérsities 
we shall ever be grateful for their “good works,” 


- TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. + 


We bee leave to ask the Masters:of Post-Offices, through 
which®The -Hive passes to our Philadelphia Subscribers, 
whereabouts in the “ Laws of The United States” that 
clause is to be found, which authorizes any one to tax two 
printed half-sheets (or, i in fact, one printed sheet), the un- 
usual sum of ten or eleven cents postage from this place to 
the City. 


ERRATA ERRATORUM. 


In No. 3, page 24; article “Errata,” line 4 from the 
bottom ; ‘tarroneously”’ should be erroncouslyand ‘came 
copies” should be some copies. —“To err, is human,”——~ 





THE HIVE, will be issued on the morning of Saturday, 
in each week, and forwar ded to subscribers at $2 per annum ; 
payable, one half at the expiration of six months and the 
remainder at the end of the year. Should payment be delayed 
beyond the times above specified, 25 cents will be added to the 
sum. Agents willbe appointed at such places, as will best 
accommodate djstant subscribers. Subscriptions will be received 
an Lancaster, at the post-office and at the office of The Hive, in 
East King-street ; at either of which places communications 
may be left. 

All, who subscribe within 3 months from the date of the 
first number, shall be supplied with a complete file. 

Those, who obtain five subscribers and become accountable 
for the pay, shall receive a copy gratis. 

Our distant friends are desired to be vigorous in their 
exertions and ssid in their returns. 
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WILLIAM GREEReeeePRINTER. 
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